50    FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

a son of Lord Justice Mathew and nephew of Father Matthew, a
great Irish Catholic preacher. He had all the ready wit of the
Irish, coupled with sound legal knowledge. He and I worked very
closely together until he left us to join Labour, but that did not end
our friendship. He became a Law Officer in the first ill-fated
Labour Government, but died almost immediately afterwards under
an operation. Many a delightful day we had together discussing
political problems along with his charming wife, Anna Mathew,
afterwards to succeed him as a Labour member on the L.C.G. I
remember how she worshipped her husband. We often had long
arguments on all sorts of problems, but when she said, "Anyhow,
Charles says so," I knew there was no more to be said.

I always thought by far the ablest man on the Municipal Re-
formers' side was R. CL Norman, brother of Lord Norman, the
Governor of the Bank of England. He would certainly have made
a position for himself in the House of Commons had he gone there.
But, I understand, he was a convinced Free Trader, and it was
characteristic of the man that he would not adjust his opinions or
compromise them in order to gain position. He was a Conservative
and never pretended to be anything else. But he never made a
false point and I found him always a difficult man to reply to,
because he never left a weak spot in his armour. Norman was for
some time leader of the Council and his Chief Whip was one of very
different kidney, Henry Lygon, half-brother of Lord Beauchamp,
We used to call him the pink baby, with his pink face and always
wearing a very pink shirt. Gay, smart, and up to any lark, he was
always ready for a scrap on any subject. I remember a by-
election at Bermondsey, when the Tory candidate was one
Dumphries. Henry Lygon went down to help him, and when he
got there he was sent to an open-air meeting, where he found four
Tariff Reform orators with great difficulty holding the fort against
an unfriendly crowd. They pulled him on to the van and persuaded
him to speak at once. Hardly had he got well started when
someone in the crowd asked, "How much do you get paid for this ?"
Indignantly he answered, "I have never received payment for
speaking: I wouldn't think of taking a fee." The heckler then
pointed to the four professional speakers and remarked, "Then you
are nothing but a bloody blackleg." Collapse of Henry Lygon
who, however, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. He was a general
favourite and promised to be a successful politician. But I think
he had bad judgment. He failed to get into Parliament in 1918
in the Tory wave, and then left politics for business.

Two other names I should like to mention, i.e., the brothers
Gilbert. They sat on opposite sides of the Council, John was a
Municipal Reformer and an ardent Roman Catholic, the other was